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Art. III. — 1. History of Western Massachusetts ; the Coun- 
ties of Hampden, Hampshire, Franklin, and Berkshire; 
embracing an Outline, or General History, of the Section, 
an Account of its Scientific Aspects and Leading Interests, 
and Separate Histories of its One Hundred Towns. Spring- 
field : Samuel Bowles & Co. 1855. 

2. The Bay-Path : a Tale of New England Colonial Life. 
New York : George P. Putnam & Co. 1857. 

3. Timothy TitcomUs Letters to Young People : Single and 
Married. New York : Charles Scribner. 1858. 

4. Bitter- Sweet: a Poem. New York: Charles Scribner. 
1859. 

5. Gold-Foil, hammered from Popular Proverbs. New York : 
Charles Scribner. 1859. 

6. Miss Gilbert's Career : an American Story. New York : 
Charles Scribner. 1860. 

7. Lessons in Life : a Series of Familiar Essays. New 
York : Charles Scribner. 1861. 

The propensity to be a reformer was not more native to the 
American character of a few generations ago, than to the 
character of other nations in the world ; it has secured its 
present hold by indulgence and encouragement, and by haying 
at last found its way into that tide of hereditary transmission 
which holds in solution, and from time to time precipitates, 
such specialities as the Bourbon and Hapsburg shapes of face, 
and the Douglas truth and tenderness. The Spaniards, wise 
and thoughtful, — as most lazy fellows are, — distinguish, 
quietly and gravely, (with cigar between the lips,) being as a 
continuous, dignified state, from being as some active, deter- 
minate condition ; and to this they give the verb estar, to that 
ser. Now the momentary disposition to change, as something 
we think better catches the eye, becomes, when lengthened 
out into habit, the idiosyncrasy of the reformer; and this is 
the character of a large number of our free-speaking and fast- 
thinking people. The most active of these let the beard grow, 
brush back the hair from the forehead, and have Missions; 
and the rest of the reforming part of this race, also brushing 
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back the hair and letting the beard grow, believe in Progress, 
and follow their leaders so long as their leaders go. 

Opinion is puffed into one's face, in the street, from both 
sides, oftener than whiffs of tobacco-smoke. "I guess" are 
the try-words of the American baby, making his way into the 
machinery of the self-rocking cradle ; and the beneficent Cen- 
tral-American halter chokes close behind the inaugural " I 
reckon," in the throat of the Yankee* Filibuster, who has 
been plunging for once too far into the midst of foreign insti- 
tutions. To have an opinion, and after having it to utter it, 
is as necessary to Americans as to have and use an inquisitive 
weapon, such as a penknife, or iron nail, or at least a pin. It 
could hardly be otherwise, since every man votes, and since 
every lawgiver (and, unhappily, in a large part of the country, 
every law-handler) and every great question, political, indus- 
trial, financial, and educational, is set straight up before 
everybody's vote, to stand or fall by the majority of ballots. 
The young, and the still younger men, down to those who are 
just learning to thrust their determined feet through the legs 
of trousers, are not, to be sure, voters, but they are growing 
xip to be voters, and they practise incessantly in the utter- 
ance of opinions, as the Lacedaemonian boys used to practise 
with bows and arrows. 

The general feeling has been (at least while our land was 
whole) that this country is to show the way and to teach re- 
form, wherever, in governing or achieving, reform is needed, 
or a way is to be shown. Some one, and an American, is to 
find out and proclaim ; and therefore all must be up and 
doing. Americans must always be hitting somewhere, and 
hacking at something. Incessant use of sharp tools has made 
the youth of this country daring and skilful ; but it has made 
them also the most annoying race to slip in front of, or to 
sleep in front of, or to do anything of one's own in front of, 
that can be found by travellers on sea or land, except — (the 
exceptions, too, are to be found in our own country, but we 
will not just now find them) . 



* This is written in our old way of regarding Southerners as members of the 
great nation known to the world abroad as Yankees. 
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Happily, for a people of such born and taught reformers, 
it is a matter of necessity that they should bear with one 
another, after some sort, and make mutual room for the escap- 
ing idea ; and so they do, sometimes very wonderfully. The 
old horny-handed cooper, for example, whose fingers, when 
little, were first pricked in his father's work-shop with splin- 
ters of puncheon-staves that, a long half-century ago, walled 
in a sea of madness and Lethe, lends his ear, indulgently, 
among the newly-landed hogsheads, to the urchin-vagabond 
who is stealing the molasses with a straw ; the statesman, if 
there yet linger one in public life where he finds little occa- 
sion and less welcome, — or, in fault of a statesman, the emi- 
nent politician, — stands, meekly to recite to one or many 
conceited know-nothings from among his constituents ; and 
the well-taught and deep-thinking divine turns a placid, pale 
cheek to any long-winded layman who feels able and willing 
to tell him the true meaning of Holy Scripture, and who does 
tell it to him, so far as there is time to go, with the same 
readiness with which he affirms, from behind his counter, the 
quality and first cost of his goods. 

In short, Americans in general tolerate, and the most 
thoughtful and best-taught helplessly submit to, the self-asser- 
tion of their countrymen against all and singular. From such 
a people, to be sure, the ingenuous blush of old-time modesty 
has necessarily gone as thoroughly and hopelessly as the fair 
sky-hues from the lift of London or of Pittsburg, and rever- 
ence has dwindled to some such vestigial portion in the Amer- 
ican man as the eyes of underground fishes; but, on the 
other hand, a mutual tolerance and indulgence which are 
truly wonderful qualify, in a hopeful way, the mischief that 
would, without them, far more largely come of the untying 
and unnmzzling of the individual in this country. Two 
members of a herd, pushing each other by the head and front, 
will sometimes each give way in turn; will now and then 
both unlock their opposing horns and withdraw a little ; will 
by and by again set their broad brows together, and in this 
way will long strive with each other, and take turns in yield- 
ing, for mere sport ; although, when they are more in earnest, 
the one bears the other by main strength backward, until the 
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weaker gives up the struggle. If more evenly matched, each 
will gain or lose, according as one or the other, while they 
move about the field, gets the advantage of the ground, or 
puts forth more sudden might. Much in the same way do our 
guessers and calculators in holding and giving out their opin- 
ions. They are not always in earnest at first ; they are not 
always in earnest at all ; although if they are so, then the 
stronger must overcome, even if it seem that, in the end, the 
earth is to be smothered in ashes or drowned in blood. Mean- 
time, an opinion, in this country, \mtil it is opposed, goes, with 
all whose prejudices or whose interest may not be touched by 
it, for the received opinion ; nor does it lose its credit till it is 
overborne by strength. For one reason or other, — either in- 
difference or a feeling that the sacredness of opinion is to be 
kept up for the sake of everybody's chance with it, (gener- 
ally owing to a mixture of the two,) — every American feels 
bound to indulge every other American in the utterance of 
opinion. 

The seeming encouragement, however, is no encouragement, 
nor even a kindly indulgence, for the most part ; it is simply a 
toleration. Whenever there has been motive enough for the 
making of a party, a party has been made, either of the great 
American people against the world, or else of one set of the 
people against another set; and whenever parties have been 
formed, then individuals are no more encouraged to assert 
themselves, than some one hair of the head has leave to assert 
itself against the general consent of the rest, or a bit of the 
standing or running rigging of a ship to have its own separate 
will. There are only a few men in a great many who are 
forth-right strikers, and only a few that have good strong 
lungs, and know how to shout ; so are there only a few leaders, 
at any time, and the great many are followers ; and all the 
utterances of opinion that we hear from so many tongues, each 
speaking for itself, are but the breathing over again of stale 
breath. The great number of votes carries anything that 
any man cares about, and therefore whichever party is the 
stronger conquers, and whoever belongs to the stronger party 
conquers with it. 

Opinion, moreover, that is, the expression of one mind 
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offered to another, is the " governor, teacher, spiritual pas- 
tor, and master " of the American people, and, in general, 
they have no other. Parents, for the most part, and other 
guardians, decline the privilege and responsibility of meddling 
with young people's inclinations of mind and conscience, and 
leave those who ought to be taught by themselves to the cheap 
teaching of opinion out of doors. Accordingly the newspapers 
and the novels — with the popular moralists in the case of that 
large and respectable class who read and are influenced by 
such books as those whose titles we have set at the head of 
this article — teach the greater number of Americans. If 
there be little power of teaching in such schoolmasters, then 
our people are but little taught. If opinion be fluctuating 
and shallow, then our people's principles and convictions will 
be fluctuating and shallow. 

That there is no sacredness attaching to the individual man, 
(unless where he stands or falls as a representative, and then 
the sacred regard is for self,) is clear, from the way in which 
men are killed on our great thoroughfares, and pushed out of 
the way or trampled over, when a good many others are in a 
hurry ; and the reason why opinion ever seems to be held 
sacred is, that every one is always awake to his own interest 
and ready to " mistrust," as the common word is, that the 
thing which he sees or hears of may concern him ; the same 
reason for which a boy, instead of treading upon a crumpled 
parcel of paper lying on the sidewalk, takes it up and opens it, 
hoping to find nuts inside. 

Whatever thing is standing before the eyes of this genera- 
tion of Americans, (if it catch their eyes at all,) they, by this 
necessity of their nature, or of the nature of things, open their 
mouths upon and judge in words, and find fault with, — each 
for himself or one of them for all. For the most part, they 
guess either that it never was good for much, or that it is the 
worse for wear ; and there they leave it standing, if it concern 
them no further than as a mere standing thing which they 
must judge while they see it. If it be an institution or a law 
which keeps something in or keeps some one out, they argue 
for it and praise it, if they like it, or, if they do not like it, 

vol. xcv. — no. 196. 8 
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they batter it with breath as if it ought to be frittered before 
them like a topsail blown from the bolt-ropes. 

In the mass of the American people is a conviction that the 
supremacy of opinion (which is the expression of humanity) 
has been gained by an American conquest ; that a great many 
powerful and formidable things are leagued against it, secretly, 
if not openly ; that the human race, wherever it has descended 
from democracy, has a propensity to abandon and forget its 
prerogatives ; that certain classes of society are, by their con- 
dition, of course opposed to the supremacy of opinion ; and 
that history has been written, for the most part, in the inter- 
est of a conservatism unfriendly to man. To most Americans, 
a thing which seems to stand stiffly is a thing to be suspected, 
because this stiffness seems to protest against the supremacy 
of opinion. Things spiritual and material alike — habits, 
truths, houses, social forms, and forms of government — must 
not look too lasting, for the look speaks of privilege and ex- 
emption. The putting down and putting out of the way of a 
thing of this sort, now and then, and here and there, is as 
natural to our people, as the cutting of an occasional repre- 
sentative Greek throat and the firing of an occasional Greek 
house by the Mussulmans. A supremacy gained by conquest 
is kept fresh in the feeling of both sides by a frequent asser- 
tion and vindication in this way. 

If we may judge from the common habit of speech, the gen- 
eral feeling of Americans is, that whatever is (unless they 
have just made it) most likely is not right, but is to be righted 
by them or by some of them. This feeling has brought about 
a general readiness for change ; and until any one has a plan 
of his own for which all standing things ought to give way, he 
welcomes and instigates the knives and axes of his neighbors, 
to " make something different; anything but the same old thing 
forever." Old habits, old laws, old institutions, old truths, be- 
come tiresome to the great body of this people, and must at 
least be made to appear new, with paint and varnish, or sound 
old oak must give way for slight new pine. 

In the mouths and in the hands of this whole race, the readi- 
est thing was the English language ; its being invited their 
judgment ; its being in their use made it necessary for them 
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to meddle with it, change it, and reform it, — in short, control 
it ; its name made it necessary for them to conquer and sub- 
due and appropriate it. Its claim to an ancestry and a history 
made it aristocratic and unpopular ; its pretence that it had a 
certain special constitution, or idiosyncrasy, or nature, was not 
to be allowed against the application of common sense. Thus 
countless Americans, claiming to be popular writers (and being 
simply vulgar), have found opportunities to indulge themselves 
in all sorts of freedoms and familiarities with our noble speech. 
Some one — it mattered little who, but some one of them must 
do it — set a thing which he called, if we remember rightly, 
" Fonograf e " to worry the English language, while plenty of 
others, with nothing better to do, joined in the amusement 
and exercise of urging it on. One (perhaps the self-same 
" fonografer ") having received as good a degree as Dr. John- 
son's, boldly made a dictionary ; plucked letters out of words, 
and braided the tails of words into such shapes as he fancied, 
and then claimed that the great thing was done, — that this 
was the American tongue which he presented to his country- 
men. Happily, a national language (and, still more, a lan- 
guage common to many great nations) cannot come down with 
a crash, any more than the universal grass ; or else, with all 
the ignorant and impertinent whittling and improving which 
our people have done to it, the English would have been al- 
ready a ruined tongue. As it is, the enterprising and invent- 
ive author of the American Dictionary has persuaded some 
millions of his countrymen to spell at least a few hundred 
words after himself, for the time being; and these millions 
write and print books and newspapers in this fashion ; and for 
the Americanness of his work this Doctor of Laws received a 
wreath made of Connecticut and other domestic laurel, which 
was laid, still green, upon his tomb, when he went down, and 
which still keeps many of its leaves and much of its greenness. 
When the copyright runs out, it is to be hoped that booksel- 
lers, even if they still water his garland, will forsake his gar- 
bling of the English language. 

Refined taste is a thing which especially belongs to privacy, 
gentleness, and elegant intercourse. It is not, therefore, a pop- 
ular quality. Thus those who write for the greatest number 
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are never reminded of their want of it, if they have it not ; and 
their public not only do not crave it, but like them the better 
for being without it. Whole series of books that have made, 
and have not ceased making, money for their publishers and 
authors, are written, not so as to bring their readers up to a 
higher level of taste and refinement, but so as to confirm them 
in bad habits of manners and speech already formed. Stiff 
and stilted language, the use of Latin instead of Saxon words, 
— needlessly, and not in Johnson's way, — lengthening out of 
words and phrases, finically, — these are some of the lesser 
faults of our American writers. Cant expressions, and slang 
expressions, and vulgar phraseology are worse, and quite as 
common. 

Such as our American people is, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that those who lead any large and influential part of 
them should be such men as can and will lead them well and 
wisely ; for, well led, Americans will follow well. We have 
written, already, of that large number among us who honestly 
believe in going on and growing better. Of their accepted 
writers is Dr. Holland. It is a little difficult to estimate 
rightly and fairly the author whose books and moral influence 
have given us occasion for this article. Like a true American, 
he has tried a good many departments of authorship. We 
may say of him what Johnson wrote of one of his own, and 
the world's, friends, Nullum, fere, s crib endi genus non tetigit; 
and if he has not done all things equally well, he has done 
many things excellently. Being a journalist, he began, it 
would seem, with historical sketches in his own journal, and 
afterward made them into an " outline history " ; from his- 
tory he went over into the adjoining field of romance ; next 
climbed the tempting hill of poesy; and latterly has been 
gathering — upon this hill elsewhere — and discoursing upon 
samples and principles of morals. 

For good history is wanted, first, good stuff, and then, 
ability, time, opportunity, and will, to make good use of 
it. Dr. Holland's work in this department was about West- 
ern Massachusetts, his own neighborhood. For histories of 
that sort there seems to be never any lack of material in 
Massachusetts, when men dig deep enough ; and whoever does 
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such work does, as we think, a very good thing, and deserves 
to be, as he generally is, well rewarded for it. It gives one a 
kindly feeling, as the eye runs over the titles, " History of 
Belchertown," " History of Watertown," and the like, to think 
of the cosey relation between writer and readers, and between 
the members of a community set up or strengthened by those 
printed pages. The citizen with the tan-yard, the lawyer who 
stoutly planted his foot upon a town-boundary, and would not 
give an inch, the first setter-up of a lightning-rod, the mer- 
chant who built a house after one of Downing' s designs or a 
plan in the " Country Gentleman," the retired Senator who 
brought in guano or poudrette, all have their snug places, and 
all are pleased with themselves and one another. Neighbor- 
hood-tales are always interesting to neighbors, unless they are 
very ill told ; and in what spot where blood runs in men and 
women, can fifty years of time be taken up without many 
grains of poetry and romance among them ? In Massachu- 
setts we have plenty of good daring and good deed, and to all 
of us anything which can be made out to be a part of her his- 
tory — from the little rag of a tradition left fluttering beside 
the pathway of record by days lost long ago, down to the 
larger and whole histories of these late times — comes warm 
and kindly. 

Dr. Holland, in using his materials, has not pressed and 
dried out color and fragrance. He goes into his work with a 
sympathy for private interests and sufferings, and with a feel- 
ing of the sacredness and obligation of lawful society ; and 
having read his other books, we can now see in this, his first, 
intimations of the morality that he was one day to teach, and 
even in one sentence or so, where there is a striking bringing 
in of a pair of eyes above the scene, — the eyes of Goffe the 
regicide, — we have intimations of his imaginative power. 
There is more than one very good expression of what, in man- 
ifold, ever like and unlike shape, pours out of all our Puritan 
mouths, — honor to the cause and the men that out of a wil- 
derness made New England a garden ; nor does he forget or 
fail to own, now and then, that the men who fled from perse- 
cution did, when they were out of ken of the Star-Chamber, 
" smite with the fist of" righteousness, and apply their square- 
8* 
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toed shoes, with right good-will, to the more fleshy parts of 
impugners of their own doctrine and discipline ; indeed, used, 
often, through-thrusting and other weapons of administration 
much deadlier than fist and shoe-sole. 

We must take time here to write, that there are elements of 
romantic history in Massachusetts that, with all the assiduity 
of her sons, have never, to our knowledge, been used as they 
might have been. That Shays's rebellion, for example, (to take 
no other,) — the rising up of a real captain or two who had 
smelt powder or taken snuff on fields of real warfare, the 
march of armies through our kindly Commonwealth, the turn- 
ing of the courts of justice out of doors, — all this to our young 
minds (and there are plenty of young minds still, though we 
have dropped our romance) smelt of the mystery of Mon- 
mouth and Wat Tyler. It was, even then, " long ago," too, 
(for we then made the same foolish mistake for which we now 
correct our children, thinking forty or forty-five a very great 
sum of years,) and its seeming distance made it strange, while 
the horror of its crime was with the past, because the men 
that made it were mostly dead, or still walked the earth only 
in shrunk and crippled bodies, shadowy and shadowless, al- 
most, as ghosts. Moreover, in their day, the rebels had been 
thoroughly put down, their ranks broken, and their men 
broken in spirit ; their chiefs driven, like sheep imbogged, into 
most deep disgrace and desperation ; the spirit of insubordi- 
nation frightened out, and law and justice settled firmly and 
beyond fear. All these things being so, and the Common- 
wealth being safe, our young appetite for something coming 
up, out of the common way, not business-like and tame, — for 
a sudden spring and rush of happenings, for great trials of 
strength, martial array, and fife and drum, — we were near say- 
ing, fox the " battle and murder, and sudden death," that are 
prayed against in the Litany, — would have gone very hun- 
gry had there never been, in the history of our smooth-flowing, 
deep prosperity, one formidable rebellion, so well put down. 
That moody and muttering half-martial array of men without 
plan and in debt, — unlike as it is, alas ! to the dread, secret 
deliberation of wise and clever villany and ambition, and the 
malignant, deadly drilling, and the desperate, outraging rush 
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to murder and wasting, which characterize a rebellion of men 
reckless of all but their own plans, and ambitious only of self- 
ish gain and greatness — yet was not more vulgar than the 
Porteous Mob, and is far enough off, in time, to wear good 
shades and a broad, deep hue over it all, for the long look of 
eyes that can see romance. Dr. Holland has written the story 
of the musterings and marchings, the withstandings, with- 
drawings, and disbandings, of the rebels and the right-minded, 
and the no-doings and the undoings of the General Court, 
fairly and wisely. 

Among the hundred historical sketches of the hundred west- 
ern towns, made by a hundred different hands, perhaps, we 
step, before we know it, on a good illustration of the way in 
which, among us men, history is written. We find two lines, 
in the part where education is treated of, telling the world 
that " about the year 1830 " a certain boarding-school flour- 
ished under the charge of a certain person, — so little (and 
that not rightly given either in date or name) about the most 
thoroughly-appointed school that ever existed in this country ! 
its character and influence forgotten, in a single generation, 
out of the place which, beautiful as it is, that school adorned 
and dignified, and the large and generous man who gave it its 
chief beauty and excellence dropped out of men's minds as if 
none of us were alive to claim his honor for him ! * 



* There is a hill in one of the fairest towns in Massachusetts, and standing a 
little apart from the main village, on which, forty years ago, were the houses of 
three brothers, built respectively (it sounds like a fairy tale) of stone, brick, and 
wood. Behind the houses a noble forest of oak, maple, chestnut, and tall ever- 
greens covered the hill-top, and went down the back of it to a broad level and glen 
and stream. In front, the pretty town, with a meeting-house spire or two, and 
dwelling-houses mingled with tall and spreading trees, shimmered in summer si- 
lence. A broad, smooth, gleaming river, a little farther off, made a sweep through 
the wide, rich valley, so beautiful that it was written of in books. Beyond, again, 
an easily-climbed mountain — not the only one, but the kindliest-looking as well 
as the nearest of the mountains — stood opposite, shutting off all farther sight, and 
yet luring the heart toward itself as having the fairest of all outfights to offer to all 
climbers. This scene was in the valley of the Connecticut, and these were Mount 
Holyoke, and the river, and Northampton, and Round Hill. 

The brothers sold Bound Hill and all its beauty to two gentlemen from the 
University, who, having travelled and been much abroad, knew that the education 
of Continental Europe was better, without being more costly, than our own, and 
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Our author's first novel, we believe, was " The Bay-Path," 
in which, taking his Western Massachusetts for a scene, he 
mythicizes some of the characters that he had met in history. 
It is a book not specially to be remembered, and one which 
Dr. Holland seems so far to have forgotten, and to suppose 
others to have forgotten, that he has taken its opening scene 
and carried it to a poem that he was building, and, having 
made it over and made it better, used it for the fore-front of 
that work. His next novel (a much more skilful one) was 
" Miss Gilbert's Career, a Story of American Life " ; in which 
the heroine is a girl with a literary career, and the hero a 
youth with a moral and intellectual growth and teaching, out 
of orphanage and hard days' work, into the Congregational 
ministry. These two characters, after various experiences, 
are brought together in marriage. The moral of this book 
may be said, perhaps, to be, that not ambitious striving, but 
strong work, and suffering, and sympathy with others, must 
make the highest and truest man and woman. 

" Timothy Titcomb's Letters to Young People, Single and 
Married," is intended to teach the youth of both sexes how 
to be honest and sensible, and to live like Christians ; and 
" Gold-Foil, hammered from Popular Maxims," is for the 
teaching of the world at large in general morals and religion. 
These are good books, both. "Bitter-Sweet" is a poem, 
whose chief moral object is to work out the thought that evil 



were resolved to make such a school in this most beautiful place as should surpass 
all American or foreign schools. In 1823 they came hither, and they soon 
peopled this scene with happy childhood from all quarters. The wood became a 
boys' haunt, the flat field down behind it a play-ground ; and in the glen the brook 
was taught to swell into a lake ; and in the houses, and in many more added to 
them, the boys studied, and slept, and sheltered themselves (sometimes) from out- 
side weather. 

If we were to speak out the words of love and praise that thirty and more years 
ago were so familiar to us, echoes and answers would come from those far rice- 
swamps and cotton-fields from which so many loyal and kindly and generous feel- 
ings seem wellnigh banished, and even out of those floating-batteries and breast- 
works whose guns have not been so utterly cruel and remorseless as those who 
manned them ! The heart will not let go its young, instinctive love, for it was 
fastened rightly ; it will not change the estimate of character which grew with years 
into its nature. That school was what we thought it then, and so was our master, 
Joseph Cogswell. 
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is part of God's plan, and answers a good purpose in it. Of 
this book and its subject, we shall have more to say. 

Dr. Holland takes openly, but without the least rudeness, 
the office of reformer and leader of the better opinion among 
us. This the subjects and objects and general character of 
his writings, as well as abundant special passages, show. 
The title-pages tell us that his books have been issued in a 
great many thousand copies ; and after having read them, we 
cannot wonder that they have been widely read, and cannot 
doubt that they exert a large influence. His use of American 
phrases, his choice of utilitarian illustrations, his speaking in 
the first person to the second person, and his bringing up a 
second or third time, or oftener, after the manner of a public 
speaker, a thing or a phrase, — these all are of his part as a 
leader of American opinion. 

That Dr. Holland has imagination in a high degree is shown, 
not only by many passages in which objects, persons, and 
scenes are wonderfully well thrown out, but by the whole 
book, " Bitter-Sweet. " That he has good power of reason- 
ing, and a very good command of language and sense of the 
strength of words, he evinces abundantly. That he has an 
honest and good purpose, and is in earnest about it, he every- 
where proves to us thoroughly. He writes honestly and 
purely, and he does not write in general, but in the plainest 
and strongest way rebukes particular vices ; and that not 
like one who willingly meddles with forbidden subjects, but 
like one who honestly feels that men and women ought to be 
rebuked for wickedness known to be too common, and ought 
to be shamed out of it, even at the risk of shocking some 
false delicacy. While the rascals who live by the ruin of our 
youth can bribe publishers of newspapers to scatter revela- 
tions of their loathsome and abominable trades and entice- 
ments to crime wherever print can go, this true and manly 
writer, in his honesty of purpose, uses plain English about 
vice, and uses it extremely well. Witness such passages as 
the chapter on Sensuality, in " Gold-Foil." What an elo- 
quent sentence, too, is that in the " Letters to Young People," 
about cutting the channel of a Ganges ! He argues, perhaps, 
a little too patiently on the next page ; but how true and 
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beautiful is what he says about homes and children just af- 
terward ! We ought all to be thankful to a man who has 
made his way to a great many thousand readers, and then 
deals so fairly by them, and appeals to all that is good and 
holy, as he has done in setting forth the contrasts of base and 
lovely in this and the like chapters. The scene in " Gold-Foil," 
toward the end of the book, in which the vices of the imagi- 
nation are described, seems to us a very remarkable specimen 
of descriptive power, and intensely impressive. We are glad 
to believe that there are a great many pure and holy persons 
in this world ; but we would have the warnings of that chap- 
ter made dreadful and ghastly. Who that cares for the best 
worth of manhood, and the beauty and glory and loveliness 
and sacredness of womanhood, will not draw sympathetic 
breath, and strain all muscles, while this brave author is 
striking down the deadly phantoms? 

Throughout his books we everywhere find fresh and manly 
sense and morals. The chapters of " Gold-Foil " on Patience, 
Perfect Liberty, the Canonization of the Vicious, and Home, 
are full of admirable thoughts and wordings, and there are a 
great many capital things in the chapter on the Preserva- 
tion of Character. Take for an example this: — 

" We meet, in every town, men who feel that they have filled up the 
measure of their character, and have nothing farther to do in life but 
to bear that like a full vessel to their grave, without spilling a drop. 
They walk the streets as if they were bearing it upon their heads. 
They bow to their acquaintances with the consciousness of their pre- 
cious burden constantly uppermost. They refrain from all complica- 
tion with the stirring questions of the times, through fear of a fatal 
jostle. They speak guardedly, as if a word might jar their priceless 
vase from the poise of continence." 

There is more of this than we have quoted, which sticks to 
our pen, and which we can scarcely help bringing away ; but 
there is still better elsewhere. How admirably he writes of 
Burns and Goethe and the great Frederic,* and of the fashion 

* In giving this name, we guess only from the author's " antecedents " ; for he 
enigmatically refers to a " brute " " apotheosized by the world's greatest living 
writer." 
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that lesser celebrities have of dining off the memories of 
vicious men of genius, and pledging one another in the bad 
blood of their dead heroes. Husbands and fathers and mor- 
alizers, who have, over their cups, made maudlin speeches 
about great men's having been the better for having been bad, 
or who have rhymed, with whiskey singing in their heads, 
about the beauty and blessedness of great weaknesses (which 
are generally great wickednesses) in gifted men, have, very 
likely, as they ought, been ashamed of themselves soon after ; 
but the sense of right in the rest of us is thankful for down- 
right truth, as Dr. Holland writes it, about splendid talents 
amused lifelong with the ruin of admiring women and young 
men, and a glowing wit used commonly like the red-hot iron 
to stir bar-room drinks. 

We find ourselves inclined to quote a good deal more from 
" Gold-Foil " than from " Letters to Young People " ; and we 
consider the former as the higher work. Dr. Holland seems 
to us decidedly to have advanced in freedom of thought and 
strength of style when he passed from the one to the other. 
Yet we would not disparage the Letters, which are excellent, 
and which, if they have done as much good as they ought, 
have done a great deal. What he writes about food and 
physical culture is well added to what has been well said in 
our day for making strong men and women, instead of the 
things half made or half worn out which shrink within ill-fit- 
ting clothes, and shamble under their own weight. 

We stop short of agreeing with our author about beards, 
having been accustomed to listen unmoved to the eloquence of 
an Episcopalian who argued that the conversion of the world 
might be secured by three things together ; which three things 
were free churches, the choral service, and loose beards. 
Eazors seem to have been invented pretty nearly, if not quite, 
as soon as men found their hair hanging into their broth ; and 
the figure which long-bearded nations have played in history, 
as contrasted with those who have shaved their faces, (were 
there anything in these differences,) is not tempting to us. 
We plead that there is an endless beauty about the mouth and 
chin of man, and in the play of the muscles that frame the 
quick lips to utter honest truth and tender love, or shape 
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them into all those many phases, from the school-boy's whim- 
per to the man's trembling struggle between old friendship 
and new duty, or his stern will against wrong, or his most 
burning scorn for cowardice or other baseness. Man's mouth, 
the men who plead with it, and the men who look upon it 
while they listen, and the true-eyed women who learned love 
and holy law from it, will never, for more than a generation, 
suffer to be hidden in a free race. The later Greeks, to be 
sure, of the Lower Empire and the Moslem bondage, whined 
over the degeneracy of the surviving Latins for making their 
images of saints unbearded ; but the age of their own fathers' 
better manhood and inspired skill had represented all the best 
and noblest of the only gods they had as beardless. 

We have kept the author's highest work for this last place. 
" Bitter-Sweet " we consider by far his best-wrought novel, as 
well as his most imaginative book. Poetry, as most men write 
it, has this advantage over the prose written by the same men, 
that it is more carefully and thoughtfully finished, and has 
fewer faults and greater merits. The requirements in lan- 
guage are far higher in poetry than in prose ; and in the 
patience, industry, and skill which are generally required to 
mould and polish verse, the whole conception and plan, and the 
several thoughts and illustrations, grow better. We do not 
mean that we would, if we could, compel all poetry to go in 
rhyme, or even in verse ; for, on the one hand, no amount and 
no goodness of verse could make that poetry which would not 
have been poetry without it, and, on the other, true poetry 
often reveals herself to the wiser, kindlier eye wearing no 
tinkle or flash of words. The most exemplary specimens of 
prose are in volumes of verse, more or less even-footed ; and 
one of the most beautiful poems in English is " The Bride of 
Lammermoor," in which, perhaps, are not half a dozen lines 
of verse. Beginning in mystery and sadness, going on through 
love, hope, beauty, nobleness, tenderness, laughter, wronging, 
to ruin, despair, and death, it has in it everything that can 
move the heart of man. As the reader's memory rehearses 
the story that he has read through, from the funeral hatch- 
ments and hangings, and the mockery of the mourning-feast, 
with which it opens, along the half-foreshown prophetic path 
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of destiny to the grave in the sea-shore waves, with the single 
black feather tossed up at the old servant's foot, he marvels at 
the wondrous beauty of the work, while he sits occupied and 
oppressed with its utter gloom. So poetical, indeed, is the 
whole thing, that the four lines of verse in which the prophecy 
is told furnish rhyme enough for all the book beside. They 
cling to the chief personage, and fling a melody through the 
whole of the dialogue, and even the description in which he is 
concerned ; they ring through the book, and make all rhyth- 
mical. The truth is, that beauty and perfectness of concep- 
tion, thorough and harmonious elaboration, and deep thrilling 
of the heart of nature, make poetry, whether in verse or not. 
The truth is, moreover, that language will be poetical when 
thought is poetical, and will be even rhythmical in passionate 
passages, though it be not measured into lines of even syl- 
lables. 

" Bitter-Sweet " is for the most part in " blank verse," and 
very good blank verse ; and at a glance we see one advantage 
that it gains by being written in measured language. Its 
scene is in a farm-house, its characters are all rustics, and 
yet there is no impression of vulgarity from any part of it. 
The scene is well laid ; the plot is good, and completely worked 
out ; the characters are individual and life-like ; the language 
is excellent, and the figures and illustrations are very happily 
chosen, and often extremely beautiful. The conversation is 
natural, and the reasoning real, and not mere sham-fight, in 
which one party plays at being driven off the field. Where 
the persons tell their stories, they tell them well, and the 
stories come in easily and are welcome. The storm of the 
Thanksgiving evening, and the talk of the in-door gathering 
of the grown-up children of the house, seem real. 

For a beautiful imaginative description, how admirable is 
this : — 

" The mill is still. The distant factory, 
That swarmed, yest'reen, with many-fingered life, 
And bridged the river with a hundred bars 
Of molten light, is dark, and lifts its bulk 
With dim, uncertain angles, to the sky." 

And this : — 

vol. xcv. — no. 196. 9 
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" The ruddy firelights from the hearth 
Flap their bright wings against the window-panes, — 
A billowy swarm, that beat their slender bars, 
Or seek the night to leave their track of flame 
Upon the sleet ; or sit, with shifting feet 
And restless plumes, among the poplar boughs." 

And others, as, 

" the thin chime of melting minstrelsy, — 

Rising and falling, — answered far away." 

The beginning and the ending of the poem seem to us alike 
beautiful. Of the characters, Ruth, Mary, and Grace seem 
very well drawn, notwithstanding that the first talks a good 
deal of trash ; for that very thing is done in real life without 
spoiling a character for us. The author's women, here, as 
elsewhere, strike us as being better than his men. David, the 
chief personage in the book, and its hero, seems to us exactly 
what his maker has, in his prose, tried vainly to describe, — 
" a puppy." There is a great deal of unnecessary doggerel 
in the book, much of it brought in by way of giving the grand- 
children some part ; and there is the story of Blue-Beard, 
sufficiently well told, but what it does for the book, or the 
story, or the moral, except filling out the leaves, we cannot 
think. The chief and great fault is in the moral. To show 
this, let us tell the story. 

Two girls, at different times, go out from the Old Red Farm- 
House with the husbands of their love. Mary, the earliest 
wedded, soon finds that she has married a drunken profli- 
gate ; and he, having first corrupted his wife's best instincts, 
leaves home with a painted harlot for his companion, and 
abandons his wife to utter penury and the double shame (if 
one of these shames could be doubled) of her husband's infi- 
delity, and his abuse of trust and swindling, discovered after 
his flight. She now, deserted, shamed, and penniless, goes to 
the city, and there, in the author's very happy words, " picks 
her bread up at a needle's point." Alone, and shunning all, 
she is found out by one who wants a piece of embroidery 
wrought; and seeing in him, instinctively, a pure and good 
man who has a happy wife at home, madly determines to re- 
venge herself on marriage by seducing him. All this is nat- 
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urally and admirably told ; and so well was all done, that she 
succeeds in moving the well-poised, strong, and happy man to 
passion. At the very point and crisis of their mutual sinful 
experience, he starts hack, recovers himself, falls on his knees 
in agony before God, is rescued, and has the privilege of sav- 
ing her also. As the poem expresses it, 

" It seems as if that noble man were sent 
To give me rescue from the pit of death ; 
But from his distant height he could not reach 
And act upon my soul ; so Heaven allowed 
Temptation's ladder 'twixt his soul and mine, 
That they might meet, and yield his mission thrift. 

He led me, step by step, to higher ground. 

I grasped the arm of Jesus, and was safe." 

This man was " David the Poet," who had married the second 
of the two girls that we have mentioned ; and, meantime, his 
wife is sure that her husband, whom she had believed the man 
of all men, scarcely a man, is faithless to their marriage of a 
few happy months, and she is miserable beyond words. On this 
Thanksgiving night, David "propounds" a theory that evil is a 
good thing ; and while he goes over the house, following Ruth, 
the last unmarried daughter, into cellar and kitchen, pouring 
forth melodious morality about the beneficence of sin and 
the like, and illustrating his propositions with carrots, apples, 
and cider, his wife, Grace, and Mary have been telling their 
sad stories to each other, — Mary having only not given her 
" preserver's " name. At length, David, looking out at the 
window, descries through the storm a man staggering and 
falling. He is found, and brought back to life, and discovered 
to be Edward, Mary's long-lost husband. He tells them the 
story of his own great profit from the ministry of sin, hears 
briefly his wife's blessed experience with the same healthful 
instrumentality, and dies, willingly, holding his wife's hand. 
Then David, — poet and successful sinner, — who has forgiven 
his wife all her unhappiness, after her confessing, on her knees, 
that she had abused him and his faithful love, points the moral, 
and the whole company of the Old Red Farm-House give in 
their adhesion to the new dogma of the sacredness of sin. 
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We have done, we believe, fair and even justice to the mo- 
rality of " Bitter-Sweet," while we give cheerful praise to its 
excellence of expression ; and the reader can see, as well as 
we, the wrong of it. David is absolutely pompous with the 
glory of his theory and experience, and reads the old Phari- 
saic anathema in this way : " Stand by, for I am hallowed by 
more deep experience of sin than thou." The danger would 
be, that young, married, or other men, who feel their own 
weakness, and see that sin is the appointed way and means of 
strength, would each find some female object of sympathy, and 
having securely planted the foot of " the ladder of tempta- 
tion" by her, would go down its steps to meet her and lift 
her with himself to a divine height of strength and holiness. 

Let us say, in a word, to all married people, that each has a 
full right to know all the other's experience as man and woman, 
husband and wife. A man may have professional secrets that 
concern in no way the woman who shares his life ; but tender 
experiences with other women he has no right to ; and for this 
David to leave his wife wretched, and loftily insist that she 
shall get over her true suspicion and well-grounded fear of 
him, is rascally. The pure love of a wedded woman is the di- 
vinest thing that we see on earth. It is merciful, like God's, 
and true and trusting after falsehood and wrong ; and it has 
this property of the Eternal nature, that it has taken and appro- 
priated past and present, associating to itself all the earlier life 
and all the future of the loved one ; has brought all its treas- 
ures of memory and imagination and hope, and bestowed them 
here ; and then, when the husband has had a false passion, this 
wounds and scars forever the tenderest as well as the most 
living thing in the world. We do not say that a man who has 
so sinned is hopelessly base. no ! he may be very pitiable 
for the strange strength of the temptation, and may claim all 
our sympathy for his honest, humble struggle ; but the wife's 
case is not changed by these circumstances which affect the 
husband's guilt ; and surely he is bound to feel that what she 
loses and what she suffers are to be uppermost to him in his 
thought and deed. 

Dr. Holland has carried out to a dangerous extreme a the- 
ory which has its particle of truth, but much more of error. 
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It is a great mistake to claim that innocence is not a strength 
pleasing to God. We say fearlessly, that such a theory is 
unreasonable in itself, and false to our own experiences with 
innocent wives and children. Innocence is infinitely stronger, 
as well as better, than experience, and, with God's grace, is 
precisely the best and strongest thing among men. Nor is it 
sin or temptation that is good for us; the only good thing 
about them is the rescuing strength of God that saves us out 
of them. Dr. Holland asserts that " there is and there can be 
no standard of belief and good for all ages." Now, are not 
faith and morality the very things of all in which men must 
not seek to be original, and to invent ? Just here he has gone 
wrong. His purpose and his practical morality, almost every- 
where in his books, are honest and excellent ; but here, where 
he strives to fasten a good practice on a most vicious theory, 
we speak strongly against the attempt. This is the author's 
greatest fault, and this is the chief disfigurement of his highest 
book. We think him far better fitted for, or rather, in these 
books, far more successful in, practical than theoretical teach- 
ing of morality. 

We have already written that American popular writers are 
not required by their readers to have refined taste, and indeed 
are better liked for wanting it, — perhaps do their work better 
for being without it. A fine inward sense is as surely needed 
in a reader to feel and to judge rightly of a writer's refined 
thoughts and language, as a delicate touch is needed to appre- 
ciate the finer textures of fabric or fibres of wood. The use of 
catch-words and slang phrases (including cant, which is relig- 
ious slang) most easily becomes general among Americans, 
because, for the most part, speakers and writers address them- 
selves to the mass, and want to be popular. In Dr. Holland's 
writings, with all (and there is very much) that is well thought 
and well expressed, there is also much of this use. Let us 
quote at random : " I have yet to see the first " ; " the genuine 
article " ; "a thing that pays " ; " alike in cash and comfort " ; 
" second-hand, and badly damaged at that " ; " pays but poor- 
ly " ; "I believe in dress " ; "a beautiful cravat, sustaining a 
faultless dicky, is about all a man can stand." This stops 
happily short of the luxuriance in which the Rev. Dr. Magoon 
9* 
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introduces an edition of Spurgeon's Sermons : " How much 
can-do stands up in your boots ? If any, go ahead ; if not, 
shut up." None of Dr. Holland's phrases are so coarse and 
vulgar as these ; but they are too much of the same character, 
and for the same reason. The reverend editor uses such 
words as he thinks popular : Dr. Holland does the same thing, 
though he has more respect for English and for himself, and 
seeks popularity more decently. The style of his writings, 
with all their strength and beauty, has too many exceptions 
to the rule of refinement. Contrast him, for example, with 
Hawthorne. 

Want of high taste we see in Dr. Holland's persons more 
largely than in his words. Nothing that can properly be 
called a gentleman or a lady is to be found among the char- 
acters of his books. In " The Bay-Path " he had more than 
one such out of history, as Pynchon, for example, and Holy- 
oke, his son-in-law ; but they wear no likeness of gentleman, 
after his manipulation. He seems to think that the Puritanic 
faith neutralized, in those who held it, all gentle blood and 
training, which is, of course, thoroughly a mistake. In "Miss 
Gilbert's Career " he neither finds nor makes any elegant or 
refined or well-bred character whatever. In this respect his 
novels suffer a great loss ; for they miss sadly the crowning 
influence of a thorough gentleman or lady. One cannot es- 
cape the feeling of want, even if he can put away the impres- 
sion of vulgarity taken from reading a novel in which he has 
met characters intended to be elegant, and who are entirely 
second-rate. In this respect his women are, happily, better 
than his men, of whom — leaving out Blayne and Sargent 
(very good fellows, but who do not properly come into this 
estimate) — Dr. Gilbert, the influential medical man, and Mr. 
Kilgour, the opulent bookseller, are very ordinary and coarse ; 
and the young religious business-men from New York, who 
form the " Committee of Supply " for a new church there, are 
as thorough blackguards as the family of Huckleberry Run, 
which he cites for examples of all that is low. 

While we write, another of Dr. Holland's books — "Lessons 
in Life " — comes from the press, and we bring it to our scale. 
Although it seems to us not equal in merit to Gold-Foil, yet it is 
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very similar in kind. It shows much the same sort of good, 
and much the same sort of bad, — in some instances not only 
of the same sort, but the same, for the author, as he could 
hardly fail of doing in the fast getting-out of his books, some- 
times writes over again the same things ; but, perhaps better 
than any other of his books, it shows the writer as an American, 
as a leader of the better public opinion, and as Dr. Holland. 
The I-and-you style, the honest morality, the plain speaking, 
the slang, the American use of un-English words, — the want 
of fineness of appreciation, together with an appreciation of 
what is good, and a fondness for distinguishing and contrast- 
ing, — the happy thoughts, well worded, — the unconscious, 
yet often strongly-marked irreverence, — are all here. 

Such phrases as "not up to," "back out of," "it's of no 
use [or " it 's useless "] for you to tell me," " not love to " do 
something, " rugged in health," are of pretty wide range 
among our countrymen. The use of " commence," " pre- 
sume," and the like, brings before one the schoolmaster and 
mistress, who never, by any chance, can say " begin," and the 
milliner's apprentice, who, in answer to your question whether 
her employer is in, so often, instead of " Yes," says, " I pre- 
sume she is." When we get to phrases like " efficiency," 
" vitality," " transcended by initial manhood," " exhausted 
in no department of its constitution," " with something of 
interest," and the like, we feel that we are on the " plane," 
as the word is, of a more pretending and influential class. 

As a casual illustration at once of Americanism, and of the 
want of that sense which brings humor and pathos, witness 
this. A neighbor has found a certain man's heart barred ; the 
author tries it, immediately afterward, to better purpose. " I 
go in and open the door right through that mood, into the ge- 
nial and good heart, and the door flies open when I come." 
There is the formula, unintentionally given, of the " reannexa- 
tion " of Texas and the rest of the world. " Down in his heart, 
under an affection which was as deep as his nature, was planted 
this seed," our author writes ; and as he is a professional man, 
we cannot but ask, What was the seed planted in ? The printer, 
with the connivance of the proof-reader, has made a droll mis- 
take or two, as where we read, " pitfalls who manage an inter- 
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view as a general manages " ; and the author's mistake, above, 
is one doubtless arising from haste. 

There are worse faults. For taste, nothing can be worse 
than this : " I suppose God is attracted to very much the same 
style of character." And there is no excuse, of any kind, for 
this : " God loves Quakers, but I do not think he admires them ; 
I do not see how he can. I wondered what I should think if I 
had made them ; I should have been about equally vexed and 
amused." It is trash, to be sure ; but is it not incomparably 
and most painfully worse ? What business has Dr. Holland, 
or any honest man, with such a phrase as a " series of Christs," 
with the apology that he means no harm by it ? We cannot 
see that he, any more than the most foul-tongued man in the 
street, has a right to take Divine names in vain ; but we can 
see that he has incomparably less excuse for it. He claims 
that he does not intend to be light or irreverent ; but is it any 
better to be, as he is in that chapter, heavy and irreverent ? A 
less offensive thing, by far, is to explain to us that the fancies 
and imaginings of Shakespeare are " reproductions of God's 
thought." This is only fudge ; the other, unhappily, is blas- 
phemy. On the other hand, we find many most excellent 
things. A very good expression is that about the " filling 
in the music of the outdoor birds," and that about the 
"blinding flash, and stunning crash, and rush of rain." 
Good feeling and principle are shown, as usual, in what he 
writes of women, " the good of marriage," punishment, want 
of respect, and influence of praise. The chapter on Edu- 
cation is excellent. 



